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METALLIC 


PEN MAKER 


VICTORIA WORKS. BIRMINGHAM, 


Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institations, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of his onrivalled Machinery for nating Steal Pens, he has intro- 
duced a NEW SERIES of his useful productions, which, for Sa OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
corapetition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name‘as a guarantee of quali ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 





At the request of numerous persous engaged in tuition, J.G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmizigham ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
me Grac vechurol Street, London. 


WHO’S YOUR DOCTOR? 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


PREPARED ONLY AT THE 
BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
33, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 


==¢ Sold Everyw 
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THE FREED-MAN. 


VIEWS ON THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE FREED-MEN, 


BY DR. MC’COsH. 


We have the highest satisfaction of presenting to our readers the testimony of 
Dr. Mc’Vosu in a more complete form than we were able to give in the last 
number ofthe Frezp-Man. The following is the statement as contained in the 
report of the annual conference of the Evangelical Alliance held in Bath. 

“ Every reflecting mind sees how the late war was made to turn, not so much 
by the wisdom of man as by the providence of God, round the question of slavery 
and emancipation. It is true that the Northerners did not start the war on the 
avowed ground of freeing the slave, but on the principle of Union. But all along 
there was an immense body of people, being, in fact, the Evangelical Protestants, 
to whom I have referred as being our best friends, who prayed and expected that 
the war would deliver them from their national sin and disgrace. And the war 
could not be ended as long as it was a mere question of union. There was 
defeat after defeat, and the suspension of one general after another, till at length 
that great and good man—the greatest public man of his age—instigated and 
supported by the people, and moved by his own loving heart, issued his A boli. 
tion Proclamation, and has ever since held a place in the hearts of the people 
second only (if second) to their great Washington, and among our race will go 
down through all generations as the greatest man that ever lived. When he was 
massacred they said, “ They have shot our best friend on earth, and left;us only 
this comfort, that they cannot shoot our better Friend up in heaven.” From 
that day—I mean the day of that memorable Proclamation—the best young men 
of the country rushed to the contest in greater numbers than ever, and pious 
fathers and mothers devoted their best-beloved sons with a feeling of joy (“ That 
day,” said a mother to me, “in which my sons told me that they were about to 
join the army was the proudest in my life.’’) to a cause they believed to be 
sacred ; and great generals were trained for the work; and the black man took 
his place alongside the white man in their thickest battles, and the God of battles 
decided that the great reproach of the country should be wiped away for ever, 
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People are ever asking here whether the United States are settling down. But 
let me tell them that the people of that country have no intention of settling down 
in the sense in which those who put the question use the phrase. They are a 
living and a moving people, and they advance like thé currents of the sea, wave 
upon wave. An age ago we in this country gave twenty millions of our money 
to set the slaves free in our colonies, and we let things settledown ; we looked 
no more into them ; and this past year we have been amazed to find that, while 
we slept, the embers which we had left burst intoa conflagration. The Americans 
may learn a lesson from what befel us in Jamaica. They have given more than 
we have done for the same cause ; they have given, not only hundreds of millions 
of treasure, but the blood of their best sons. And now, as an imperative duty, 
they must see that all this is not spent in vain. God forbid that there should 
be more blood spilt; but they cannot shrink from securing that these coloured 
people whom they have emancipated, be educated and trained to industry. I 
confess to you that I have fears as to the destiny of that race. The Anglo-Saxons, 
ever ready to advance themselves, have not been so successful in advancing other 
races. In this country we cannot as yet boast of what we have done in the West 
Indies, at the Cape of Good Hope, in Australia and New Zealand, or even among 
the Celtic Irish (though I admit we can in regard to the Highland Celts), for 
the elevation of the people subdued by us. The Americans have certainly made 
little progress in raising the condition of the Red Indians, who can be taught to 
read, who can be taught Christianity, but cannot be trained to habits of agricul- 
tural industry, and are, in consequence, diminishing in numbers (they numbered 
formerly, I believe, 900,000, and they are now only about 350,000). Is the same 
fate to befal the black race in America? I was grieved to find not only 
worldly statesmen, but old-school orthodox theologians, predicting that in a 
century the negfo race will disappear in America, and looking on the prospect 
with complacency ! 

I was at pains to inquire into the capacities of the coloured people. I watched 
them, I conversed with them, I cross-examined those who knew their state 
thoroughly, I worshipped with black congregations, with no white person present 
but myself, and perhaps a friend or two accompanying me, and | visited black 
schools at Washington, in Virginia, and at Baltimore. I am sure that I have 
personally examined, in all, between 500 and 1000 scholars belonging to this 
race. Itis my professional business to study the human mind, and I think I 
can estimate the capacities of young people; and I am here to testify that the 
young people brought into schools, in the year that had elapsed since the close 
of the war, had made as much progress in acquiring elementary learning as 
persons of the same age in England, Scotland and Ireland, could have done in 
the same length of time. But it may be asked, Do you really mean to say that 
they are equal to us in intelligence? I reply on the instant, that I make no 
such assertion. In certain qualities they are equal to us :—in memory—I may 
add in music; in quickness of apprehension, and readiness at catching your 
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meaning ; in learning the elements of instruction, such as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic : in all, in short, that can be learned by young people under fourteen 
years of age or so, they can match us. They are certainly not inferior to us in 
docility, affection, and gentleness. I believe it is a fact that, during all that 
terrible war, when the strongest passions were excited, there was not a single 
case of a slave massacring his master. Some of them have capacities of a 
considerably high order. I have heard a black doctor of divinity preach as 
clear and judicious a discourse as I have heard in my own country. But 
surely no one would expect a race which had been found in a savage state 
in Africa, and been kept in an enslaved state in America, to be equal in 
reflective powers, in shrewdness, and in power to resist sensual indulgences, toa 
people which had for ages been in a condition of freedom, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of education and Christian culture. I maintain that the coloured people 
are not at this moment so inferior to the whites as the Britons and the Germans 
were inferior to their conquerors when the Romans subdued our forefathers, even 
the forefathers of us, the British and Americans. The elevation of this*long 
down-trodden race must be the work of time, and of a process of training continued 
age after age, till higher brain power, and intellectual capacity, and energy and 
perseverance of character, are produced and made hereditary. But all this, if 
ever it is to be done, must be begun now. At present the coloured people are 
not only ready to receive instruction, but are enthusiastic about it. According 
to the latest official information with which I have been favoured by the Inspector 
of Schools from the Freed-Men’s Bureau, there must, on the Ist of July last, 
have been at least 125,000 pupils under an organized system of instruction. 
The schools are sustained by benevolent associations, under superintendence of 
the Freed-Men’s Bureau. It was acknowledged to me by the Southerns, that 
though after the war the Freed-Men betook themselves to large cities and 
perished in thousands—it is said, hundreds of thousands—they have this last 
summer been labouring industriously, commonly on plantations of their old 
masters. I was told that they were fast learning the value of the dollar; that 
they were most anxious to purchase property, where small pieces of land could 
be had ; and that they were depositing considerable sums in the Savings’ Bank 
chartered by Congress last winter. The planters who profess to know their 
character, did indeed tell me that this taste for education and attention to work 
will not continue. My answer was, that if it exists this year, I do not see why 
it should not be found next year, and I added, if there be 2 risk of the existing 
zeal subsiding, the more need you have to seize the present opportunity. Ifthe 
present time is not embraced, if the coloured people are encouraged or allowed 
to continue ignorant, they will speedily sink into habits not only of idleness, 
but of profligacy and infanticide, from which it will be all but impossible to 
reclaim them. I spoke of these things freely to the President of the United 
States (who graciously granted me an interview), to senators, to judges, to 


Southern ministers of the Gospel, and people, as I had opportunity. 


oo 
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In particular, I urged the brethren of my own communion, as I met 
with them, that, as the Presbyterian Church had always been noted for 
the interest which it had taken in education, so they should move with all their 
energy in favour ofthe extension intothe South of a thorough system of education 
for blacks and whites ; I said whites, for there are portions of the whites there as 
ignorant as the blacks. The reply of the Southerns often was, that they could 
not work with the Yankees ; upon which I said, “Then work for yourselves ; 
but, with or without the Yankees, let these black people be educated, that they 
may be a blessing to you.” I showed them that if the coloured people need 
the intelligence and capital of the masters, the masters equally need the labour 
of a people accustomed to their climate. I told them plainly that if the Southerns 
opposed all that the Northerns did, and did nothing themselves, the South 
would inevitably be exposed to greater evils than had yet come upon it. It 
was with ineffable pleasure that I was able to express my persuasion that the 
great body of the Southern people did seem to feel an interest in the physical 
comfort of the black people ; and my decided conviction that, with an educated 
people, black and white, these Southern Stats would prosper more than they 
had ever done in former times, when they had been hindered in their very 
industry by the incubus of slavery. Any fear that I may have of the coloured 
people dying out in America, does not arise from any native incapacity in the 
race, but from the prejudice of the whites, which may lead them to neglect their 
duty. Happily, the best people in the New England States and in the Western 
States, and not a few even in the Southern States, are alive to the crisis ; and 
let us see that we do not in our ignorance, and to our own injury, throw ridicule 
on those who are at one and the same time the most enlightened friends of 
those formerly in slavery, and the most disposed to live on terms of amity with 
the people of this country.” 


Dr. Mc’Cosu has placed the friends of the Freed-Men under special obligation 
by this important testimony ; but we must ask him and the higher class of 
Christian thinkers to which he belongs, to go a few steps further. If he will 
glance over the pages of the Freep-Man, he will find that we have been strug. 
gling, sometimes almost alone, to retrieve the character of our country, in 
reference to the treatment of the coloured race. How sadly true it is that “ in 
our colonies we let things settle down and looked no more into them.” Our great 
anxiety in relation to Jamaica is to prevent the repetition of this sluggish and 
fatal policy. The tone of Dr. Mc’Cosu assures us that he is not prepared to 
accept the present state of things in our colonies as final. The work of restor- 


ation is confessedly one of the greatest difficulty. It might well be spoken of 


as an impossibility, but that we know that co-workers with God do not shrink 
- from difficulties that would stagger other men. Jamaica must be raised and we 
must keep atthe work, however long and arduous, until the moral wastes are re- 
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claimed. Weask then the aid of Dr. Mc’Cosn, and of all like-minded men, who 
with him feel the force of personal conviction in the matter. Men who merely act 
from a kind of effete and traditional philanthropy will not apply themselves in 
earnest to the momentous task. If our American brethren learn a lesson of 
warning from us in the case of Jamaica, surely we may derive equal profit by 
the example set before us in those who are alive to the crisis in their own 
country. There is the growing conviction in America that nothing is more es- 
sential to the national safety and progress than the sound and thorough 
education of the Freed-Men. Mr. Beecher recently said, in a meeting to promote 
this object, “ If, as it has been said, civilization is destructive to inferior races, 
then there is something in the civilization that makes it so. It is neither the 
cold of winter nor the heat of summer that kills the plants in the garden, but it 
is the coming together of the heat and cold in the spring. Civilization, instead 
of being a destroyer, should be a shield and the defender of life in the beginnings 
of weak nations. As with nations, so it should be in the operations of society 
upon ignorant and weak people in bringing them to understand the duties of 
civilization. I take the broad ground that there is not a human being who is 
not susceptible of development. In a community like our own, where all nation- 
alities are thrown together, some are educated with more difficulty than others, 
but none are incapable of education. On the broad ground I propose to educate 
the ex-slaves ; they now appear before us as men and as citizens. I claim edu- 
cation for them, not because they are black, not because they have been slaves, 
not because they have suffered so much, but on the broadest ground of humanity 
and right. This is a birthright which no man can withhold from his fellow 
without bringing down upon himself God’s frown and condemnation. A thorough 
education of the Freed-Men is the only way in which we can do our work philo- 
sophically so that it will stand. All other things are but instruments helping 
to this result, earpedic ntly doing for a day what should be done for all time. “Give 
the slave his liberty, a right to himself, and his wages, that is enough.” Another 
says, “‘ Protect his civic rights ; make him equal before the courts.” Another 
says, “Give him land.” All these appeals are good. Yet with all these 
guaranteed he may still lack the great root from which true freedom grows, the 
vivifying power which gives to every man his surest protection and value—edu- 
cation. 

There is in this work the motive of duty, and that of affection, which is some- 
times more touching. We must look upon this race with something of tha: 
kindness with which we ought to regard our children. “ They are our wards,’ 
Would to God we could hear these words again from the lips that uttered them 
a year ago. God speed the day when there shall be around the whole globe no 
savage, no barbarian, no semi-civilized, but one great homogenous human family, 
so advanced that we can read with eye and heart that one sacred word, “ BroruEr- 
Hoop ;”’ and glancing higher, can read the more glorious words, “Tur FaruEr- 
HOOD or Gop,” —W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. Veuillez Monsieur accepter le don d’un 
—_ Republicain francais 4 ces fréres. 

Sugpscriprions and Donations will be acknow- Je vous prie de recevoir mes salutations 
ledged next month. fraternelles. Votre devoire, 


CRESPELLE. 


_ then = 
€ he Ff l c ce} din 4} il i. Are there no more daughters of noble 


and beautiful France, which at so early 
JANUARY, 1867. a period learned to hate slavery and to 


THE APPEAL FOR THE CAPE 
COAST. 


We invite especial attention to the 


love liberty, that will help us in this 
our work? When our honoured friend, 
the Hon. C. C. Leigh, was in this 


country, he visited the continent and 


chi tte Mrs. Moseley for the] ¢ . ‘ : 
touching letter of {rs ac seley ‘for the} soemed many coadjutors in various 
intended schools in Africa, which ap- ee . . 
miven ded ool ©" ®P-! ranks of society. An influential meet- 
pears in our present number. We also 


a> f ing was held in Paris, and efficient aid 
earnestly solicit een core friends t | sent to the United States. It is im- 
respond to her Christian and eloquent | possible for one voice or one hand to 
words. Many, we are happy to say, are} peach all who would be disposed to 
at work for the coming Baz — and help in this work. We are therefore of 
from different quarters we are receiving necessity compelled to cast ourselves 
aid and encouragement. An efficient 


_ oe upon the benevolent activity of our 
Ladies Aaxiliary has been formed at friends. It will be pleasant to receive 
Tunbridge, whilst friends are = work help from all quarters. At a recent 
* Bath, in the Isle of W ight, in the| meeting in London, held on behalf of 
North, ‘in many places in the home the British and Foreign Freed-Men’s 
counties, andin London. A few large * 


( ions from the wealthy would| d 
lonation ; ’ |cates for our common and grand object 
greatly aid us at the present time ; but | 


Aid Society, representatives and advo- 


met from different parts of the metro- 
| polis, from Germany, from the United 
| States, from the Cape Coast, from 
Canada, from the British American 


we are sure that all our friends will 
agree with us when we say that we 
attach the highest value to the aid, the 

r . d the prayers of the . . a 
eee eee PF ‘ Provinces, and from Sierra Leone. 
thousands. 3 es 
Surely it is a “good and pleasant 
” 


We are thankful, especially when we 


thing” when christian philanthropists 


receive donations from foreign friends. 
Through the kindness of a noble and 
valued member of the Society, we have 
obtained the aid announced in the 
following letter :— 


: Londres, 12 Decembre, 1866. | it will inform our friends where they 
Monsieur, 


Monsieur Schoelcher m’a donué avis de|™M2yY forward articles for the bazaar. 
votre Bazar pour venir en aide & nos fréres| Our lady readers will learn with plea- 
d’Amériques, aurait lieu au mois de janvier. | sure that one of the Royal princesses 


| from various parts unite in this divine 
\charity of clothing the naked and 
| helping by counsel and instruction the 
poor and the ignorant. 





We call attention to the following, as 
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has made two beautiful articles and| 


presented them to Mrs. Moseley as a 
gift for the African part of our work. 
We shall be glad to receive the names 
of persons willing to co-operate with 
the the matter in 


ladies who have 


hand. 
THE BAZAAR. 

It is intended (D.V.) to hold a 

Bazaar, in the month of March, 1867, 

in aid of the funds of the British 


and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society. 
Part of the proceeds will be devoted to 
the establishment of a Native Christian 
Industrial School in Cape Coast Castle, 
West Africa. The 


nestly solicits assistance 


Committee ear- 
by 


Bazaar, or donations in 


either 
articles for the 
aid of its funds. 

Articles for these objects will be 
at the Office, 102, 


, or by the following 


received 
CO 


gladly 
Fleet Street, E 
ladies and gentlemen :— 

Rev. Waddington, D.D., 
Surrey Square, Old Kent Road; 
Fred. Tomkins, Library 
3, Tanfield Court, Inner Temple; Mrs. 
P. Taylor, Aubrey House, Notting Hill; 
Mrs. J. B. Brindley, College Hill, 
Highbury; Mrs. Burr, 11, Queen 
Sqr., Bloomsbury, W.C. ; Miss Ludlow, 
The Firs, Wimbledon; Mrs. Moseley, 
24, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman 
Square; Mrs. Ellen Craft, 12, Cam- 
Road, Mrs. 
Tomkins, 3, Manse Terrace, Church Rd., 
Stoke Newington, N.; Mrs. Estcourt, 1, 
Lady Margaret Road, Kentish Town, 
N.W.; Mr. Joseph R. Lower, Tunbridge, 
Kent; Mr. William Tuck, Milsom St., 


Bath ; and by any member of the Coun- 


9 
Dr. 
Chambers, 


John 


bridge Hammersmith ; 


cil or Committee of the Society. 
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Ferrer Lane Cuapei.—On December the 
12th a meeting was held, in connection with 
the British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid So- 
ciety, in the above place of worship. The 
Rev. G. Harper, the minister of the chapel, 
presided. The meeting was addressed by the 
chairman, by Dr. Fred. Tomkins and Dr. John 
Waddington, as a deputation from the Society ; 


by the Rev. W. H. Jones, from Canada, who 


sang some of the patriotic hymns of his co- 
loured countrymen ; by the Rev. ©. Denison, 
of Philadelphia, and by Dr. Mary Walker. 
The presence of Dr. Walker was greeted with 
rounds of applause, and her address was most 
interesting and effective. The excellent and 
gifted lady possesses a countenance beaming 
with brightness and intelligence, and which 
seems to smile at every point. In addressing 
her audience the usual formula at opening 
was emphatically reversed, so that instead of 
saying ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,” her opening 
After 
speaking for some time on the general question 


words were ‘* Gentlemen and Ladies.” 


of the Freed-Men in the most appropriate and 
neatest diction, Miss Walker proceeded with 
—‘* Now I will tell you a story.” The way 
in which this was said was inimitable, and 
suggested a troop of merry children gathering 
round the lady in Christmas merriment, listen- 
ing to some wonderful stories of ‘“* Santa 
Claus” or the *‘Christ Kindlein.” We must 
apologize to our readers for referring to this 
lady’s costume, but it did strike us as far more 
suitable and becoming than that worn by the 
unfortunate procession of skirts which we saw 
not long before, sopped in water and slush 
from Hyde Park corner to Chancery Lane. 
We have no doubt but that Dr. Mary Walker 
is actuated by feelings of the highest benevo- 
lence and regard for her sex in the example 
—though it may be regarded as eccentric— 
| which she is presenting to our fair and noble 
countrywomen. 

Norice.—‘*‘ Jewels in Ebony.” In a few 
days will be published, in royal 16mo., under 
the title, incidents in the life of 
Sojourner Truth, the Rev. W. H. Jones, &c., 
Dr. Fred. Tomkins; and of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, by Mrs. Childs, of the United 
States. British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid 
Society, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 


above 


by 


Price 1s. 
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CAPE COAST CASTLE, WEST AFRICA. 
A PLEADING WORD ON BEHALF OF THE POOR LITTLE NATIVE CHILDREN ON 
THE GOLD COAST, WEST AFRICA, TO THE CHILDREN IN CHRISTIAN ENGLAND. 
BY MRS, MOSELEY. 


My Dear CuiLpreN, most of you that know 
anything of geography, and the relative po- 
sition of countries as shown upon the map of 
the world, will have heard of the continent of 
Africa. Now what I desire, in the few words 
I am about to speak to you through the pages 
of the FrEED-Mav, is to tell you something of 
the native people and poor little children who 
dwell in that far distant land, and amongst 
whom I lived during the year 1862; and re- 
ceived so much kindness and affection from 
them in many ways that it made my heart 
very grateful, and when I came back to Eng- 
land I felt I must try with God’s help to 
do something in this christian country to 
warm up other hearts on their behalf and to 
beg them to send out the Bible and money to 
build a large school room where these natives 
might come to be taught to know and love 
the only true God and His dear Son Jesus 
Christ, who came down from heaven equally 
to bleed and die for the black people as well 
as the white ones, and though it is quite true 
that the little Cape Coast children have very 
dark skins and wool-like hair, yet God has 


given them bodies and feelings the same as 
ours, and souls too that never can die, and 
that Jesus says He has room for them also 


by-and-bye, with Him in that bright and 
better land of joy and holy love, if they serve 
and obey Him on earth: and it isto teach 
them about this kind and compassionate Sa- 
viour and Friend that you have been led to be- 
lieve in and love that I wish so much to go back 
to them, and then they will hear more about 
what the “ good great Book,” as they call the 
Bible, contains, and this they are looking 
forward most anxiously soon to be realized: 
and so great is the eagerness of some of these 
little native children to hail the arrival of the 
day when they hope to see me return with 


‘“nice books, ” 


that I hear they always go 
down to the beach when the mail steamer 
England every 


month, to see if I am on board, and my cargo 


from reaches Cape Coast 
of books and pictures from “* white children ;” 
and when they find it is not so yet, their poor 
little hearts are very sad and their mothers, 
who write to me each month tell me they say 
*‘oh, why good white children so long not 
send poor black children Great Book about 
God’s good things.” But I am very thankful 
and happy to say that many kind grown-up 
people and children have already helped me 
both with money and books for my dear little 
native friends, and as soon as some others 
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give me for them what they can spare, I trust 


to return and build the school rooms for them ; | 


and then you shall all in England hear from 


time to time, as God spares me, the power of | 


the progress of my English happy Protestant 
school in Cape Coast, and its scholars; for I 


can tell you, from personal experience and| whom, except a small band of mon, women 


observation, that my little native friends | 


have plenty of intelligence, quickness and 
understanding, and that on the Gold Coast 
there are very sensible bright-minded girls 
and boys, not at all like monkeys, as many 
English children think, or have been taught 
by ignorant people to suppose they resemble, 
and their aptness in acquiring knowledge and 
eagerness for instruction, is both great and 
encouraging; and the gratitude shewn by 
those of them whom I visited at their own 
homes and who often came to see me to learn 
a little reading and writing, was very touch- 
Both from ministers and 
kind Sunday school teachers, you have no 
doubt often heard about the poor heathen in 


ing to witness. 


foreign countries, and what missionaries have 


done whom God has sent forth from time to | 


time, to labour for Him in India, China, and | 


numerous Isles of the wide ocean as well as 


Africa, and though many of these portions of 


the globe are so beautiful and attractive as to | 


scenery, lovely 


(grand and tall beyond any we have in Eng- | 
land or that you can imagine) plants, fruits, | 


and birds of varied brilliant plumage flying 
about in all directions and almost tame in 
some parts. Yes, all these and many other 
wondrous beauties of creation abound in these 
distant lands and are as you will understand 
very charming to the eye of an English per- 
son when first setting foot in the tropical 
regions. The sunsets too are so glorious; 
and then from the great clearness of the 
atmosphere, when the stars and moon appear 
they seem as large again as those that we look 
upon in England, and they shine out with 
such brilliancy as to astonish and delight one 
and make one think of that verse in the 
Psalms, ‘‘ Praise Him sun and moon, praise 
Him all ye stars of light,” and which in their 
silent majestic eloquence they seemed to echo ; 
beautiful 


but ever und anon amidst all these 


works of our Great Creator, and bright things 





flowers, magnificent trees, | 
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of the outer world, there exists a deep cause 
of sadness and grief for an evil which is con- 
stantly presented before our eyes, and making 
our hearts bleed and ache to their innermost 
depths to witness; and it is the neglected 
pitiful condition of its native people, most of 


and children who have been taught to know 
and love Jesus, are yet sunk in superstition, 
idolatry and ignorance, and in their blindness, 
poor things, bow down to worship wood 
and stone. Is not this grievous? I assure 
you it made me feel so very sad and sorry for 
them, and for the dishonour such heathenism 
puts upon the name of the one true God and 
His dear Son, was more grievous still to think 
upon and behold from day to day; and it 
seemed to cast a shadow over all that was so 
attractive in nature. When I went out to take 
a walk with my dear husband, and that at 
every turn our eyes were feasted with the 
sight of lovely flowers, and trees, and birds, 
we could not but sorrow to think that most of 
the poor natives dwelling amidst such fair 
scenes did not recognize or worship the great 
and glorious Being that made them all for 
their and our enjoyment, but only looked to 
stocks and stones. And now my dear children, 
it is to this point especially I desire most to 
direct your attention ; and I ask you in thought- 
ful pity and sympathy to consider the sad con- 
dition of the greater part of these poor little 
native girls and boys who know not the true 
God and Jesus Christ; so they must be poor 
indeed, must they not? For if men, women 
and children, of whatever country, nation, or 
rank, possess not the knowledge and love of 
Christ they can only be poor, but with Him, 
whatever their earthly station and country 
may be they are rich, rich now, and rich for 
all eternity. Now if any amongst you, and I 
trust the number is not small, have found 
Jesus each for himself or herself, what should 
you desire and do next? why surely you 
would wish others to find Him and be happy 
too; and in this you will prove your gratitude 
to the kind loving Saviour that has bought 
you with His own precious blood. Get then 
your heart set upon doing some work from 
love to Him, and if you cannot tell exactly 
what to do at first, go and pray to Him about 
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it, and ask Him to tell you what to do. I | soon as the mail steamer anchors in the Roads, 
once heard of a little girl who longed to do | for the serf is so tremendous along that coast 
something for the poor heathen children, | that no large ships can approach within two or 
because she loved Jesus; she became very ill | three miles of the Castle, then the great gun 
and sick, and a kind teacher brought her some is fired from the fort at the top of the hill, and 
oranges, and instead of indulging herself by | every person, both English and native is on 
eating them she begged her mother to get her ithe look out, and the latter hurry down in 
the value of them in money at some shop, | great numbers to the beach, push off their 
and then ghe gave the pence to the missionary | little canoes to the British mail steamer, and 
society ; was not that a nice thought ; and can- | bring both passengers and the letter bags in 
not some little child who hears this story, which | safety back to the shore, and then when all 
is quite true, ‘go and do likewise.” A few 
pence will purchase one or two copies of the 


the letters and parcels are received from 
friends in England, what pleasure and delight 
New Testament, and if sent out to Cape Coast | it gives, and the gifts and remembrances from 
Castle to two little native children, or else- | ‘* white lady and gentlemen” are taken from 
where, it may please God to bless His own | house to house and shewn to everybody with 
Word to their hearts and make them happy | such demonstration of satisfaction and glee. 
rejoicing, free, christian children, and though | Cape Coast Castle is situated between the 
you may not in this world perhaps know of| Ivory and the Grain Coast, and includes the 
the fruits of your efforts for Jesus, you will | Gold Coast, so called because much of this 
know by and by when He comes again, and | beautiful pure metal is found there, both in 
then what joy it will be for you in Heaven to | mines and in its soil a few inches below the 
find some of these amergst the angel band, | surface, and in the trade that is carried on 
and that you spent your pennies in sending | between England and those shores, gold dust 
out Bibles to teach them the way thither, | forms a considerable feature, and in the mis- 
instead of indulging your own inclinations | sionary hymn, which you often I daresay sing, 
in buying foolish toys and perishable things. | you remember it speaks of ‘‘ Africa’s sunny 
Another way too, you can shew your love to} fountains as rolling down their golden sands.” 
Christ, is by prayer and a consistent life. It| The native girls and little children are often 
Jesus is in you like the good graft put in the bad | employed in collecting gold from the streams 
tree, you will bring forth good fruit. If for in-| and even puddles by the road-side left by the 
stance a gir] has been peevish and unkind toher | rains, which are very heavy at certain seasons 
school-fellows, she will begin to be kind and | in these tropical countries and wash large par- 
loving; if she sees any of her companions | ticles from the hills behind the town, and 
neglecting prayer or reading the Bible, she | sometimes they earn several shillings a day 
will say ‘do pray,” for Christ loves to hear | from selling the gold they gather in this way. 
and answer our prayers; or ifshe sees any-| The rain in that climate is very different 
thing wrong she will tell them of it gently ; if| from what we have here, and often lasts for 
there is a naughty girl, very probably, she! many days and nights without ceasing and 
may teaze her for turning good, but all will| such season is called the “Monsoon,” and 
soon see that she is an altered girl ; for she has | is nota very healthy one for English people, 
a new life in her; Jesus is her life and she will | who are apt to take fever and cold from the 
live on His life and get strong in His strength. | damp, and are obliged to be very cautious and 
But now before 1 closemy account of my little | keep their windows and doors closed very 
African friends, I must try and describe to you | tightly; but the natives do not mind it, and 
the situation of Cape Coast Town that you may | have often been amused in watching the little 
find it upon the map of Africa, and then you | children without umbrellas or anything on 
will see what a long distance that country is | their heads walking about when the rain was 
from England, and that ships and vessels have | actually falling in sheets of water around them, 
a voyage of many thousand miles to make! and making such a noise in its descent upon 
before they reach those shores; and then as 


the roof of the honse as to prevent me from 
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hearing any conversation that was going on in | 
the room at the time. But when the clouds 
once begin to disperse and the rain ceases, the 
sun bursts out in such glorious splendour, and 
all the trees, plants, flowers, that have been 
so refreshed seem quite to sing out and rejoice 
again in its glad beams with all other created 
beings, and appears like a new world, and this 
bright happy renovation and change, my dear 
children, is what we hope and pray at no far 
distant day to see in regard to the spiritual 
condition uf these poor natives ; we want to see 
them emerged from the dark gloomy clouds 
of superstition and idolatry, released from the 
bondage of error’s chain, and Satan’s cruel 
grasp, and brought out into the bright beams | 
of the Sun of Righteousness and only true 
liberty, happiness, aud freedom of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Several of these poor natives 
in Cape Coast are beginning to desire this| 
now for themselves. Will ycu then, who know 


= id ae 
what it is to possess this light and knowledge, 


refuse to help them to obtain it also? Ah no, 
let us all, dear children, in the different paths 
God has been pleased to call us to labour in | 
below, try to aid others on their way to heaven, 
first by example, and then by giving all we} 
possibly can to send the sweet story of a} 
Saviour’s love to all parts of the earth, ‘‘till| 
like a sea of glory it spreads from pole to | 
pole.” I may perhaps at some future period | 
send you some further account of Cape Coast 

and its natives, but [ must conclude this paper | 


now, and will close it with just a few werd 
about a dear little native child who interested 
me very much and often came to see me and | 
spend many hours in the day, and whom I 
became very fond of, and she much attached | 
to ‘white lady” as she would always insist | 
upon callingme. She could only speak a very 
little English, but was so bright and intelligent | 
that she learned very quickly to understand 
what I said to her, and would repeat after me 


simple texts from the Bible, and little easy 


hymns; when she discovered by my face that 
I was pleased to hear her try to say them nicely 
she would clap her hands together (which the | 
native children often do, as I have seen done 
by the little ones in Spain) to express her 
joy. ‘‘Clara,” for that was the name of my 


tiny friend, was scarcely five years of age, but 
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her parents being ‘both christian persons, they 
had bestowed good instruction on her as far 
as her tender age could receive it. But our 
mutual drawback was not being able to speak 
but a few sentences in each other’s language, 
as hers was Fantee, which is difficult to be 
acquired by a European without much study ; 
however, little Clara very readily caught my 
meaning through the aid of signs and the few 
words she knew; and I managed to under- 
stand what she intended to convey to me, so 
that we soon established a very firm mutual 


friendship. Her great delight when she came 


to see me was to feed our birds and water the 
lovely flowers and plants in the balcony, which 
grow so luxuriantly in that country, and were 
the only ornaments I cared to have in our 


|rooms; and when she had tended all these 


and her feet grew tired with running about, 
she would bring a mat (which are made from 


| the fibres of the cocoa-nut trees which grow 


on the Gold Coast, and very prettily and 


| cleverly woven into baskets, mats ard sundry 


other things by the native women) and then 
placing it by my side, and putting one little 


|soft ebony hand in mine so confidingly, she 


would point with the other up to the skies by 


| which she meant to ask me to teach her about 


Jesus, and she would continue to repeat after 
me texts of Scripture until her large dark 
eyes closed, and after a short sleep would 
awake again only to beg *‘ white lady,” for she 
would not call me by any other name, “ say 
more English hymn,” and thus my happy 
intercourse with my little Clara and other 
native children and friends, went on until 


| God was pleased to call us to part, at least for 


a time; and this was a sore trial to us all, and 
when I was compelled to tell my little favorite 
that ‘*big English ship was going to take me 
away to England,” her grief was very touch- 
ing, and for long she would not be comforted 


| and would sit tearfully by my side for hours, 


holding my hand and saying, ‘what little 
Clara do? white lady go away, who tell her 
English hymn, and about Jesus; me must go 
too, in big ship to England.” But as this could 
not be accomplished, I endeavoured to give 
her all the comfort in my power, and said “I 
hoped to return to her again after a short 
time if God spared my life, and then she 
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| 
should come and learn more nice hymns,” and | have been able to engage your interest and 
taking her upon my knee I tried to make this | sympathy on little Clara’s behalf, and for all 


dear little warm-hearted child understand the other poor native boys and girls in Cape 
how much better Jesus would take care of, | Coast, how will you aid me to take back soon 


and love her than ever I could, and that she 


| again God’s message to them ? 


was one of his own lambs and He was her 


kind Good Shepherd, and would always guard 
and keep her safely in His fold, and for me until 
we might meet again in Cape Coast, and then I 
added in reply to her pitiful exclamation,— 


” 


“Oh, what me do?” which made me often 
weep to hear her say, ‘‘ Listen tome for a few 
moments and I will ask you to do something 
that will make us both happy while I go 
away fora little time.” 
think this something was, dear children, that 


I begged little Clara to do? 


And what do you 


Can you guess 
at all? I daresay the elder ones amongst you 
Well, it was this I asked of my little 
friend, to take her mat (for I must tell you, in 


can. 


order to be better understood, that the native 
children in these warm countries do not sleep 
on beds as children in this colder climate do, 
but each has a mat which is laid down every 
night in her own corner which is considered 
as her own part of the room, and there each 
child sleeps until daybreak at five o’clock as 
soundly as a girl or boy does in their snug bed 
in England)—so the mat being the especial 
property of each, and'where the Christian little 
ones kneel to pray after getting up in the 
morning and before lying down at night to 
rest, I knew she would take in what I meant 


to convey by the mat, and I said, “‘ Will my | 


little Clara take her mat and kneel down some- 


T shall leave 
you to answer this for yourselves, only once 
more reminding you that if you love and prize 
your own great blessings in this happy christian 
land of ours, and have been led to know Jesus 
as your Saviour and Friend you will not be 
satisfied until you have done something for 
His sake to bring other little children to love 
and serve Him teo. God bless you my dear 
children; perhaps some day I may tell you 
more about the Western Coast of Africa and 
its natives. 

Believe me your affectionate friend in Christ, 

8. C. MOSELEY, 
24, Upper Berkeley Street, 

Deo., 1866. Portman Sqr., London. 

P.S.—I have some collecting cards, if any 


| little girls and boys feel inclined to take one 


each and gather in any small sums for the 
School fund, or any little articles in useful and 
other work will be very acceptable to take out 
to the native children to show them what 
| English white fingers can do to teach their 
poor little black sisters and brothers how to 
| be useful and industrious too. 


TonsripcE.—On Tuesday evening, the 
27th ult., a meeting convened by tho local 
committee was held at the Hall. 
Dr. Tomkins and J. H. Estcourt, Esq., attended 
jas a deputation from the parent institution. 


Town 


times in the day and ask Jesus to take care of | Joseph Isard, Esq., was called upon to take 


Clara’s ‘ white lady,’ and little Clara too, and | the chair. 


After prayer by the Rev. J. B. 


then soon perhaps Clara will see ‘ big English | McCrea, M.A., and a few pertinent remarks 
ship come back with white lady,’ and such}of his own, the chairman called upon the 


nice books and Bibles, and kind messages from 
little white children in England to Clara and 
all good native children in Cape Coast.” So 
after a while this thought seemed to impart 
much quietness and comfort to my little friend, 
who still, I hear does not forget her “ white 


lady,” and to pray daily for her, and is one of 


those whom I alluded to before who always 
goes down to the beach when each monthly 


gentlemen deputies to address the meeting, 
when the objects and claims of the Society 
Messrs Ed- 
ward Smith and Charles Pugh moved and 
seconded a vote of thanks to Dr. Tomkins 
and Mr. Estcourt, who in responding passed 


were lucidly and ably enforced. 


the same compliment on the worthy chairman. 
The meeting, though small, from a public mis- 
apprehension that the objects were political, 


mail steamer arrives, to see if her ‘‘ white | was nevertheless of a cordial and representa- 


friend” is on board. 


And now, my dear English children, if I | movement. 


\tive character, and augured success for the 
A good collection was taken up. 
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GOVERNOR GRANT ON THE STATE OF) 


JAMAICA. 

On the 16th of October ultimo, Sir John P. 
Grant opened the Jamaica Legislature, in the 
hall of the former Legislative Council, on 
which occasion he delivered an address, of 
which we subjoin the text. We commend it 
to the attentive perusal of our readers. 

‘* His Excellency the Prosident said, that be- 
fore the Board proceeded to business he would 
make a few observations. On fcrmer occa- 
sions, as Hon. members are well aware, there 
was much formality in opening the Sessions 
of the Legislature. Amongst other things, 
there was a set speech written and delivered 
by the Governor, and to which there was a 
formal reply made. He was sure that the 
Board would think with him that such was 


out of place now under present circumstances 


He was sure it would be more pleasant to |‘ 


him to sit amongst them, and spend some 
time with them in deliberation ; and he was 
also sure that he would feel much instructed 
in their deliberations. There was a good deal 
of work before them, but it would be their 
duty to endeavour to get through it with as 
much ability as they could. There were 


some measures which it was necessary to in- | 


troduce and have passed at once, because they 


related to matters which, in consequence of 


the abolition of the former Constitution, could 
not be dealt with without the process of legis- 


lation. He must confess that almost every 


department in the colony required great re- 


form, and, he must add, immediate reform. 


There was no department which required 
more reform, and none, perhaps, which pre- 
sented so many difficulties in the way of re- 
form, as the legal department. The present 
legal administration of the island, to speak in 
plain terms, was extremely bad. He hoped 
he might be pardoned for saying so, but in 
his opinion such was the fact. He would give 
a case: A poor negro has a debt owing to him 
for ten guineas. He cannot proceed to recover 
it without coming all the way down to the 
Supreme Court. When it was considered how 
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matter did not end here. The poor man 


| would have to employ a gentleman learned 


in the law, and it could not be supposed that 
the gentleman learned in the law would under- 
take his case for nothing. But supposing even 
he did employ such a gentleman, although he 
might file his suit he could not get an appear- 
ance for four months afterwards. He was 
therefore persuaded, that in a case where the 
poor negro had to sue for a debt of ten guineas 
or about that sum, there was no justice for a 
poor man. In common matters it was not so 
bad, but it was bad enough. He was deluged 
with petitions day by day from this class of 
people. Another ground of complaint is, that 
they frequently have to proceed to great dis- 
tances from where they reside to the place 
where the court sits, and after arriving there, 
no magistrates were there to form a court. 
These subjects of complaint, as the Colonial 
Secretary might recollect, were brought to 
him. They may be true or not, but neverthe- 
less the complaints were made. Another 
subject to which he would refer was that of 
having people kept in a lock-up, or some such 
place, for months, where they should have 
been kept only for days, on account of the 
want of magistrates to adjudicate the case. 
He did not blame the magistrates, but he 
blamed the system. Things being so, he 
would repeat what he had said before, that in 
the generality of cases—he would not say in 
great ones, but in the mass of minor cases— 
he thought that the poor man suffered great 
hardship; and that in instances where he had 
to sue for a debt of ten pounds or so, he had 
no justice at all. He did not make these re- 
marks by any means in the way of complaint 
against any individual, or against the magis- 
trates, but only to bring before the Board 
what he thought the true state of things in 
this regard at present. It was a saying, that 
a much abused man has good points. If this 
be so, then Jamaica has good points, for she 
has been much abused on all sides. For his 
part, he did not think we deserved all that had 
been said of us. He believed that they have 


difficult travelling was here, he was sure they | been rather hard upon us. His Excellency 
then referred to sixty years ago, when the 
movement was made to have the slave-trade 


abolished. Amongst other things, he said that 


would confess that travelling down here from 
perhaps a distant part of the island for a 
simple debt was a great hardship. But the 
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we would find that it was a subject on which he thought all will allow that the force was 


there was*great complaint made and fault | in a deplorable state. 
|more than to learn, that on the occasion of 
the lamentable outbreak, only four miles from 
|where the Courts were held, only four miles 
from one of the principal stations, there 


found on one side; and for two generations 
people of the nearest minds, generally on 
other subjects, took different views. And be- 
cause one side complained of the matter, they 
were found fault with. 
complaint against us was that we were behind 
hand, while at home they had progressed. 


But certainly the great 


Indeed we were a century behind hand. 
Even thirty years ago, what man could have 
gone to any statesman, of any side, and get 
him to talk about the principles of free trade ? 
If he understood it at all, he wouldin the end 
think him mad. And so it was with all things 


at all times. 


of our grandfathers and fathers, and come to | 


ourselves. With regard to the judicial system, 
and especially the present system with regard 
to the sueing for debts of the amount to which 
he had alluded, he would not retract one 
But, as he had said, the blame was not 


to be laid on individuals. 


word. 
It was the same in 
England in his time, and not many years ago. 
But these things were remedied—here they 
have been allowed to go on without improve- 
ment. He would ask the gentlemen then to 
advance. It would not be right, perhaps, to 
follow everything that was done in England. 
There might be things done there 
would be unsuited to us. 
would stand by our own measures. But at home 
there were many things suited to the colonies. 
He would therefore ask them to put them. 
selves abreast of those 
be behind them. 


ago that in England it was found neces- 


which 


In that case we 


at home and not 


It was only thirty years 


sary to attend to the reform of legal adminis- 
tration, and therefore we need not be too much 
alarmed at our own deficiencies, while it was 
our duty to remedy existing defects. He hoped 
that too much was not expected of this house. 
We can only enact laws with a view to pro- 
gress, and remove obstructions to progress ; 
but it is the people 

His Excell 


were several 


themselves who must 


progress. then mentioned 
that there 


prepared, and would be submitted 


ncy 
laws which 

to 
Chamber, but he would only speak with regard 


were 


the 


to two; and those related to the police and 


the local Courts. With regard to the police, 


Nothing surprised him 


were preparations being made against law 
and order, without any one in authority 


knowing of it. If there were anything like 
J 


a police, anything like such a police as he 


would now propose, such a thing never could 


| have burst out without some opportunity being 


He 
would mention a circumstance which occurred 


afforded for precautionary measures. 


to himself. Some short time ago a little dis- 


But he would cease now to talk | turbance was apprehended some short distance 


from town, and he asked the inspector of 
police, who happened to be in front of his 
door, how many men he could take out with 
him in case of emergency. The inspector 
replied he had only twenty-two men, and of 
those he could only take out eight, because if 
he took more they would do more harm than 
good. Whata state ofdeficiency such a force 
must be in, must be apparent. It was there- 
fore contemplated, under the new law, to pay 
the men well, and make them do their work, 
With regard to 


the Petty Courts, the endeavour would be to 


and perform their duty well. 


assimilate them to the parochial Courts at 
home. As a matter of course, all these things 
cannot be done without money. Taxes must 
be raised ; and looking at the estimates, there 
He did not 


like to refer to the past, but he must confess 


were many deficiencies to be met. 


he did not see how the necessity arose for the 
He 
expenditure in- 


expenditure which caused the deficiency. 
made every allowance for the 
curred in such things as. the keeping of roads, 
&c., but besides that, there was a large current 
He did not speak 
of last year, but the year before last there was 
of true 


deficit from year to year. 


25,0001. deficit. Last year, as a 


matter of course, there was more expended 
than was calculated on, on account of certain 
did 
know yet what money was required for the 
deficit in 1865. 
recourse must be had to taxation. 


deplorable circumstances, and he not 
But there was no doubt that 
Certainly 
there would be something done by way of 
retrenchment, but he did not think that would 
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be much ; and, besides, the effect of retrench- | How the president fell—Personal rela- 
ment would not come on immediately. Tax- tions with the President—The presiden- 


ation has never been thought a pleasant thing, 
and no doubt it will not be thought so now in 
this instance; but when the present state of | 
the estimates were taken into consideration, 
recourse to taxation cannot be avoided. In 
like manner, as taxation was unpleasant, so 
was also retrenchment unpleasant to those to 
be 


necessity would be seen for both. 


affected by it; but he trusted that the 
There was 
one measure to increase taxation, which would 
be introduced, to take effect immediately ; 
and although the amount which may be raised 
by it will not be sufficient to cover all defi- 
ciencies, yet it will be the means, no doubt, of 
considerably increasing the present revenue. 
In this matter, and all others which may be 
submitted to the Board, he relied on them for 


their support.” 


Febielw. 


The One Man Power v. C Address 
by Hon. Charles Sumner at the Music fall, 
Boston, Oct. 2. 1866. 8vo. 24 pp. 
Wright and Potter, State Printers, 4 Spring 


ngress. 
Boston. 


Lane. 

We acknowledge the kindness of our 
loved and valued friend, the author of 
this address, for the copy we have re- 
We give the 
title, ete., of this pamphlet in full, as 


ceived from his hand. 


our members of parliament, and others 
to 


controversy now going on between Con- 


who wish understand the great 


oress and Andrew 


Johnson, should 


study these pages. The topics under 


which Mr. Sumner discusses this ques-| 


tion are the following :— 
The two parties to the controversy— 
Irreversible guarantees must be had 





No unnecessary delay—A last oppor- 


tunity—The presidential policy founded 


| tial madness— What remains to be done 


—Impartial suffrage must be secured 
by the nation and not left to the states 
—Our present duty. On personal re- 
lations with the president, Mr. Sumner 
says— 

It was at this time that my own relations 


with him I him 
slightly while he was in the Senate; but I 


commenced. had known 
lost no time in seeing him after he became 
President. He received me kindly. I hope 
that I shall not err, if I allude briefly to what 
passed between us. 

I was in Washington during the first month 
of the new administration, destined to fill such 
an unhappy place in history. During this 
period I saw the President frequently, some- 
times at the private house he then occupied, 
and sometimes at his office in the treasury. 
On these occasions the constant topic was 
** reconstruction,” which was considered in 
every More than once 
I ventured to press upon him the duty 
and the renown of carrying out the prin- 


variety of aspect. 


ciples of the Declaration of Independence 
and of founding the new governments in the 
rebel States on the consent of the governed, 
without To this 


earnest appeal he replied on one occasion, as 


any distinction of color. 
[sat with him alone, in words which I can 
never forget: ‘‘On this question, Mr. Sumner, 
You and I 
Need I say, that I was touched 
to the heart by this annunciation, 


there is no difference between us. 
are alike.” 
which 
seemed to promise a victory without a battle. 
Accustomed to controversy, I saw clearly that 
if the President declared himself in favour of 
the Equal Rights of All, the good cause must 
prevail without controversy. After expressing 
to him my joy and gratitude, I remarked still 
, that it that there 
shoald be no division in the great Union party 


further. was important 


| —that there should be no line run through it 
> 


on two blunders—The One MAN power} 


to ex-rebels —The 


President inconsistent 


—Giving power 


with himself— 


on one side of which would be gentlemen 
calling themselves ‘‘ the President’s friends,” 
but that we should be kept all together as one 
seamless 


garment. To this he promptly 
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replied : ‘‘I mean to keep you all together.” | of the male sort, in their diligence and success. 
‘Nothirig could be better. We were to be kept | Ladies are proverbially good talkers, and if 
‘all together on the principle of Equal Rights. | their hearts can be laid hold of, they make 
As I walked away from the President that | good workers also. 

evening, the battle of my life seemed to be 
ended, -while the Républic rose before me, 
refulgent.in the blaze of assured Freedom, | 
an example to the nations. 


With sincere respects, 
jam, dear Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
JoserH R. Lower. 


= My Dear Sir, 
Torres spondence, On last Lord’s day I occupied- the Wesleyan 


Our space will not allow us to present all pulpit at Hart Grove, on the Shafte sbury 
the letters we have received from kind and | Cirouit; the chapel morning and evening was 
benevolent friends who are working for the go nsely crowded with very attentive hearers. 
Bazaar. We have however much pleasure in| Op Monday evening, I delivered a Lecture 
printing the enclosed, which we trust our! 9, behalf of the Freed-men; long before the 
respected correspondents will excuse. } time appointed for the meeting to commence, 

A Friend from Street, Somerset, writes: | the chapel was crowded to theoverflow. Job 

I have found several ladies willing to make | Rose, Ksq., occupied the chair, and cheerfully 
a few things for your Bazaar and they are at}, dorsed our cause, the people responded 
work every week upon them. I shall be glad nobly and gave usa good collection. Tuesday 
to know when it is to be held and when will jevening, December 11th, I lecture in the 


be the last day that they can be sent in. I Temperance Hall, at Sturminster, Newton. 

shall be obliged by an carly reply as I want to |p Hancock, Ksq., has kindly consented to 

get a paragraph inserted in a local paper 0” | fain the chair. 

the subject. Wishing:you every success, On Friday next, I speak (D.V.) for our cause 
in the Congregational Chapel at Cranemore. 
| The people everywhere express great sympathy 
| for the Freed-men. 


I remain, 
Yours truly, 
Wi ura 8. Ciark. 


Yours cheerfully, 
Tonbridge, 13th December, 1866. W. H. Jongs. 
I am glad, to be enabled toinform | 
you that at a meeting at Mr. Isard’s this after- | Tue Frest Act or Coneress.—A telegram 
noon, our lady friends gave evidence of energy | from New York, dated December 15th, an- 
in the movement. They have organised | nounces that Congress has grantcd the suffrage 
sewing circle, and resolved to send out agents | to the negroes of the district of Columbia. 
to beg goods of the drapers and money from | We hail the announcement wit! much satis- 
other gentlemen, to procure the material. | 


faction, convinced that the Freed-men 
Several ladies, not present at the public/ ij) make some of the best voters in. the 
‘meeting, have moreover pledged themselves} oountry, far better than the ignorant and 
to contributions. The idea of a pecuniary | yncared-for population of the Old World, cast 
advance by the central Society was strongly |in such numbers upon the shores of the New. 


repudiated. The negro is not to be compared with the 


My son, a lad of ten years of age, is desirous | yish rowdies of New York, who dashed out 
of contributing an elegant inkstand of the | tho brains of little negro children and then 
mosaic Tonbridge Ware manufacture. 


flung them into the dock. He is a peaceful 
Probably you will have direct communica- 


| industrious, and re citizen. 
tion with the secretary to the Ladies, Mrs. | 


Floyd, the wife of the Wesleyan minister. | Printed by Azuiss AnprREws, of No. z, Duke 
Don’t be surprised if theladies far outstrip us| Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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To be P Published, January bth, i867. oe 
A NEW WEEKLY PA PRES 
To be called : 


THE INDEPENDE 


A Family Paper and Journal of the Congregational Churches: 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Com munications in relation to the Paper to be addressed to the Editors; Business deities 
itions to Mr, F. H. Tomkins, Sec., pro tem., No. 67, Fleet Street, entrance in Whitefriar’s 
Street. 











In the Press, and will be shortly Published in Royal 8yo, 


The Institutes of the Roman Law, Part I. 


Containing the Sources of the Roman Law from the earliest period till ‘he decline of the 
Western Empire, by Frederick Tomkins, Esq., M.A., D.C.L., Barrister-at-law of Lincoln's 
Inn. Londen: Butterworth, Law Publishers to the Queen’s most exeellent Majesty. 





Immediate relief to Asthma, Consumption, Influenza, Coughs, 
Colds, and all disorders of the Breath, Throat, and nd t 
iasared _* 


ungs, is 





AwnotHer Curg or Sevens Coven, Received this Week. 
t from a letter dated November 14, Lae from Mr. Wm. 8. Maleom, Publisher, of the 
Christian News Office, 142, Trongate, Glasgow. 

M ty mother had a very severe cough, and trie d everything she could think of to get relief, 
ithont effect, when phe was induced to try a box of the Wafers, and we were.astonished to 

rat the se cond night after using them her cough was completely removed. 
To Singers and Public Speakers, Dr. Locock’s Wafers are invaluable for 

c o3°" ing and strengthening the voice, and have a pleasant taste. 


Lecock’s Wafers are sold by every Medicine Dealer throughout the world; in bowes, at 
pec es from 1s. 14d, to 118., so as to meet the circumstances of all ranks. 
Re careful to see the name in the Gov rnment stamp. 








Just Published, Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., with Portrait. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN SELF - POURTRAYED, 


BY JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, 


Published for the be benefit ‘of the British & Foreign Freed. Men’s Aid Society. 


To be had at the Offices of the Society, 102, Fleet ‘Street, B.C, 





Now Publishing ia Royal 16mo., 64 pp., Is., 


“JEWELS IN EBON Y.” 


Containing ineidents in the life = “ coe Tiuth,” the Rey. W. H. Jones, © 
William Craft, Bishop Crowther, &c., by Dr. Fred. Tomkins ; and of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, by Mrs rs. ». Ohilaay of the United States, 
British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society, 102, Fleet eae: E.C, 
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COo- OPERATION APPLIED TO THE COLONIES 
Che Jamaica Commercial Agency Company 


LIMITED. 
SHARES £2 EACH. 


Deposit on Application Five Shillings per share, and on Allotment Five Shillings per Shar 
The remainder by Calls of Five Shillings per Share, until the whole be called 


DIRECTORS : 
LORD ALFRED 8S. CHURCHILL, Rutland Gate, London—Chair 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., M.P., Park Street, London—Deputy Cha 
P. A. TAYLOR, Esq., M.P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill. 
E. B. UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead, London. 
JOSEPH WOODIN, Esq., Anerley, Surrey Y Mesuites Dis 
JOHN HART ESTOOURT, Esq., 8, Finch Lane, London, E.C. { yng 
BANKERS—EAST LONDON BANK LIMITED, Cornhill, E.C. 
OFFICES—8, FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.O 

One of the most remarkable instances of the earnestness of the coloured 
population, was the origination, in August, 1865, of an Agricultural and 
Commercial Association,at Black River, in St. Elizabeth Parish, Corn- 
wall County, for the exportation of preduce, and the importation of goods. 
(See article in Good Words for October, 1866, by J. M. Ludlow 
page / 72 -) 

European Capital is however required, and this Company has been 
formed for the purpose of collecting in and exporting from Jamaica, the 
produce e of the small freeholders, and importing British and other goods 
into the Island, and the sale thereof respectively. 

The Company will receive consignments of every kind of produce, 
and execute orders for goods, whether for members of the Company o1 
others, and will purchase such small lots of produce as may not be large 
enough for separate consignments. 

The prine ipal staples of the Island consist of Coffee, Ginger, Pimento, 
Logwood, Sugar, and Cotton, all articles commanding a ready sale 
the British Market. 


up 


Esq., 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

Ist. Out of gross profits, £6 per cent will be appropriated for 
interest on paid-up Capital. 

2nd. One-third of net profits amongst Shareholders, as profits 
on paid- up capital; and the remainder amongst Shareliolders, 
consigning produce to the Company, or pure thasing goods from or 
through it, in proportion to.the amount of their respective con- 
signments or sales, orders or purchases. 


It is hoped that the Company will afford a most valuable medium for 
introducing improved implements, machinery and methods of agriculture 
into the Island, and that whilst the Company is helping those who are 
already helping themselves, there is the fairest prospect of a steady and 
remunerative business. 

Further information may be obtained of J. H. Estcourt, Esq., Managing 
Direetor, at the Offices of the Company, where Prospectuses may be 
obtained, and the Articles of Association inspected. 





